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The famous wish expressed by Robert Burns, 
“Oh wad some power the giftie gie 1s fo see our- 
sels as others see us!” is one that the thoughtful 
citizen of every nation, but particularly of a 
great power, would be wise to share. Effective 
international cooperation based on democratic 
give and take requires sympathetic understand- 
ing of the way each nation looks to other peo- 
ples. What can Americans do to improve the 


picture our friends and enemies have of us? 
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How to Make Friends 
for the U. S. 





by Vera Micheles Dean 











WHATEVER MAY BE SAID AGAINST US, most foreigners would agree 
on one thing: Americans are friendly people. Perhaps because 
of the loneliness of early frontier days, when neighbors were 
scarce and therefore valuable, perhaps because of our democratic 
upbringing which makes us feel free to talk with everyone we 
meet, Americans are quick to break the ice wherever they go. 
Our “Howdy, stranger’ attitude, which is alien to the English 
and French, the Germans and the Japanese, strikes visitors to 
our shores as refreshing and sometimes even as overwhelming in 
its all-embracing hospitality to people and ideas. 

We want to be friends with other people. When we are re- 
buffed or cold-shouldered or criticized, this comes as a shock to 
us. Unlike the English and French, Germans and Russians, 
Japanese and Chinese, who have rubbed each other the wrong 
way for centuries, we are not used to being disliked, feared, re- 
sented, envied or opposed. The great psychological shock we 
suffered as a nation when China was taken over by the Com- 
munists was due, in considerable part, to our incredulous dis- 
tress that the Chinese people, whom we had regarded as friends, 
should have turned their backs on us. 








This is for us a new and disturbing experience. During the 
first century and a half of its existence, the United States was 
primarily absorbed in its own affairs and felt little or no re- 
sponsibility for developments outside this continent. At that 
time Americans had no strong urge to explain their way of life 
or interpret their ideas to other peoples. We were too busy to 
worry as to whether they liked us or not. True, some American 
tourists, acting, in Mark ‘Twain’s phrase, like “innocents abroad,” 
were apt to boast about this country’s superior advantages and 
to draw comparisons, not always flattering to our overseas friends, 
between the Old World and the New. Other Americans, how- 
ever, from Henry James to George Santayana, found inspiration 
in the culture of Europe, and some came to regard the life of 
expatriates in London, Paris or Rome preferable to the “raw” 


life of our “uncultured”’ new cities. 


But until Western democracy and competitive enterprise had 
been challenged first by nazism and fascism in the 1930's and 
then, after World War II, by Russian imperialism and interna- 
tional communism, we felt no necessity to convince other na- 
tions that the United States has created a society which, in our 
opinion, is superior to that promised by Hitler, Mussolini or 
Stalin. We took the superiority of the American way of life for 
granted and assumed that others shared our opinion. Now, 
needled by criticism from Right and Left, from Peron and Franco 
to Stalin and Mao Tse-tung, we feel that we must tell our story 
abroad both to counteract misinformation spread by our de- 
tractors and to provide an accurate picture of the United States 


as we see it. 


Propaganda—the attempt to propagate ideas—is not new. It 
has been used for centuries both by churches and by secular 
authorities to sway men’s minds this way or that in the direction 
desired. What is new today is the world-wide attempt to use 
propaganda as a substitute for military force by transforming 
the presentation of ideas into a battle of words, picturesquely 
described as psychological warfare. 
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Voice—or Voices—of America? 

Today the United States is trying, at one and the same time, 
first, to tell a factual story about our way of life and, second, to 
fight a psychological war with the U.S.S.R. by a variety of meth- 
ods ranging from verbal attacks to the promotion of subversive 
activities, which, in the opinion of some Americans, are fully 
justified by the subversive activities of the Kremlin. This new 
two-front war raises many questions. Can the two operations be 
successfully combined? Or may our battle to meet the challenge 
of Communist ideas with ideas of our own be jeopardized and 
distorted by getting mixed up with our battle of words designed 
to weaken, defeat and subvert the Soviet government? Will our 
verbal attacks and counterattacks on Communist propagandists 
leave us in the fegative position of answering their strictures 
while we should be concentrating on the positive task of giving 
the rest of the world a true picture of our society? Does our 
propaganda enlighten those to whom we are addressing our- 
selves? Or do our words, when designed to achieve victories over 
the Kremlin, merely confuse our friends, actual and potential, 
and widen the gap between us and the Russian people? Is the 
voice of America making itself not only heard, but also under- 
stood, around the globe? 


Even more important is this question: Can the United States, 
with its many-tongued democracy representing a wide range of 
opinions, be expected to speak with one voice—or must it, if 
true to its own highest ideals, speak with many voices? Most 
fundamental of all, do a majority of Americans agree as to the 
story we want to tell about our country? Or do we have several 
stories, several images of the United States, depending on our 
personal philosophy, our private likes and dislikes? 

Those Americans who have supported the New Deal of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and the Fair Deal of Harry S. Truman believe 
in an extensive program of economic and social changes and 
favor expansion of civil rights. Other Americans are sincerely 
convinced that continuance of the New Deal program and ex- 
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tension of civil rights would spell grave dangers for American 
democracy and competitive enterprise. And between these two 
poles there are many other shades of opinion. Yet, when the 
shouting of election campaigns dies down, a wide area of agree- 
ment emerges on the basic character of our society. Should do- 
mestic divergences stop at “the water's edge’’—or is it more real- 
istic to let the world know we do speak here with many voices? 

So far, we have been talking about the battle of words with 
which we try to wage the battle of ideas. But are words enough 
to convince other peoples about the righteousness of our pur- 
poses? In the past quarter of a century men and women, sub- 
jected to a bombardment of propaganda from Nazis, Fascists and 
Communists, have become weary of all propaganda, no matter 
how truthful. Words have lost their value—they have become 
demonetized. More and more, people everywhere, hearing or 
reading propaganda, feel the way we do when we say: “I’m 
from Missouri.” They want to be shown. If we want to win— 
and keep—the friendship of other nations, we must not only tell 
them about ourselves. We must also act in such a way that our 
words will be confirmed by our deeds. 

To do this we must first of all understand what the United 
States is today—and also how it looks to people in Europe, the 
Middle East, Asia and Latin America. 
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‘America Is a 
Hell of a Success’ 








IN THE LIFETIME OF A SINGLE generation the United States, 
through no conscious choice of its own, has been raised by events 
to the position of one of the world’s two superpowers. This as- 
cent has been accomplished with such dizzying rapidity and in 
the midst of so many nerve-wracking crises that Americans barely 
have time to keep abreast of global developments in which we 
have suddenly acquired a life and death stake and for whose 
future unfolding our contemporaries hold us responsible. 
Unlike other great powers, the United States emerged into the 
arena of global politics almost wholly lacking the armor of ex- 
perience which other nations had acquired through ages of con- 
tacts, warlike and peaceful, with peoples near and far. We had 
been so busy building here a great society in what was once a 
wilderness that we had little time and even less disposition to 
participate in the maintenance of the world balance of power. 
When this balance, of which Britain with its great naval 
strength had long been a keystone, was shattered by two world 
wars, we found ourselves, with little preparation, called on to re- 
place Britain and, to a lesser extent, France in all the areas of 
the globe where the withdrawal or serious weakening of the 
Western European nations left vacuums which the U.S.S.R., our 
rival superpower, was not only ready but eager to fill. In the 
postwar years we have been absorbed in learning the rudi- 
ments of our new and infinitely complex role. This has left us 
little leisure to take stock of ourselves and to discover how we 
look to the many nations, varying widely in history, traditions, 


— 
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and political and economic circumstances, whom we oppose as 
potential enemies, work with as current allies or hope to win 
over as future friends. 

Nor has there been a strong urge here to promote such a stock- 
taking. For Americans, like other peoples, find it difficult to be- 
lieve that there is anything wrong with them and are at a loss to 
understand why Indians or Britons, Russians or Argentines, do 
not always agree 100 percent with this candid estimate. If there 
is one single characteristic which distinguishes us from other na- 
tions it is a buoyant, confidence-generating optimism. This op- 
timism was encouraged and justified by the entire history of the 
American Republic, from the first beginnings of the successful 
revolution against British colonial rule, through the exhilarat- 
ing development of a largely uninhabited continent blessed with 
a remarkable combination of natural resources, to the twentieth- 
century command of a geographic position of matchless security, 
protected by two oceans and by land frontiers bordering on rela- 
tively weak nations. 

This seemingly unending series of fortunate circumstances, so 
unlike the storm and stress suffered by other peoples in past 
centuries and in our own times, has understandably caused us to 
feel that, as was true of the early pioneers, anything is possible. 
No situation is so difficult or perilous as to defy the American 
genius for overcoming all obstacles. No matter what qualms we 
may feel about this or that error or injustice in our society, this 
or that discrepancy between proclaimed ideals and actual prac- 
tice, the vast majority of Americans remain ready to endorse the 
dictum of Speaker of the House Joe Cannon at the turn of the 
century that “America is a hell of a success.” 

What are the ingredients of this success? What are the aspects 
of our way of life of which we are particularly proud and about 
which we want to inform other peoples? ‘To these questions dif- 
ferent individuals are bound to give different answers. But six 
main features immediately come to mind whenever we or our 
friends abroad pause to appraise the United States. 
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Freedom from Precedents 


First, this nation built on virgin soil, by immigrants and de- 
scendants of immigrants, started out life with a priceless advan- 
tage possessed by no other great power in history. It started with- 
out the heritage of ancient prejudices and sharp social distinc- 
tions grown rigid through long acceptance, and free also of the 
territorial conflicts that have embittered life on the European 
continent. In a new society, except for the preconceptions 
brought here by successive waves of immigrants, there was an 
initial inclination to believe every man and woman was as good 
as any other. 

Our social mobility, until recently in marked contrast to the 
social stratification of other countries, has encouraged and justi- 
fied the prevailing belief that “nothing is impossible.” In tack- 
ling any new task an American, instead of first worrying about 
the difficulties it presents, as is often done by non-Americans, 
promptly answers the question, “Can this be done?” with a 
The convic- 


, , 


blithe, “Why not?” or “Let’s try anything once.’ 
tion that nothing is outside the range of the possible, that ex- 
perimentation should never be deterred by precedents, is ac- 
curately reflected in the pragmatic philosophy of William James 
and John Dewey, a philosophy which is peculiarly American. 
This faith in the experimental process, this willingness to de- 
vise new and still newer ways of doing things, are a natural re- 
sult of the second outstanding feature of the United States—the 
heritage of its pioneering tradition. No other nation in modern 
history, except for Russia in Asia, has had such opportunity to 
open up new territory, to wrest land and resources from unex- 
plored nature, to build from scratch under physical circum- 
stances that were a severe test of fortitude and determination. 
Pioneering was a vast national experiment, but an experiment 
with assured ultimate objectives. The confidence of the frontiers- 
man, which is still an integral feature of the American character, 
was not that of an adventurer seeking a fortune. It was the con- 
fidence of a homesteader who felt he was laying the basis for a 
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permanent structure, both personal and national. This gave 
Americans a feeling of security unknown in other lands. 


The third outstanding feature of the United States, a direct 
result of the opportunity for pioneering in a new country, is the 
degree of liberty attainable here by the individual. The natural 
freedom of an unexplored, undeveloped land, combined with 
the rebellion against encroachments on personal freedom which 
brought pilgrims to our shores throughout this nation’s history— 
from the signers of the Mayflower Compact to the displaced per- 
sons of our times fleeing totalitarianism in Europe—fostered here 
a deep-rooted belief in the necessity for recognizing and safe- 
guarding free choice and free activity in all spheres of life. Social 
mobility has been greatly enhanced by the continuing expansion 
of opportunities for education inaugurated by the Land-Grant 
College Act of 1862. This act, by opening up higher education 
to all classes of the population, encouraged technological educa- 
tion, accelerated the progress of agriculture, industry, business 
and the professions and provided new avenues of advancement 


to the masses. 


With changes in the political, economic and social conditions 
of a nation which in two centuries evolved from a primarily 
agrarian economy into the greatest industrial power in history, 
the scope of the concept of freedom also profoundly changed. 
To the long-accepted freedoms of speech, of religion, of educa- 
tion, of movement from one end of the country to the other as 
well as among different occupations, and of organization of all 
kinds, we went on to personal freedom for Negro slaves and then, 
through continuing expansion of political liberties, to the in- 
creasing emphasis, in mid-twentieth century, on economic and 
social freedoms—the Four Freedoms of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


The struggle for freedom in the United States, as elsewhere, 
has not always progressed in a straight, unbroken line.- There 
have been, on occasion, departures from accepted principles, 
notably in the treatment of our Negro fellow citizens. But for the 
most part these departures have sooner or later been publicly rec- 
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ognized, and sensitive Americans have not hesitated to express 
regret about failures on the part of this country to live up to its 
proclaimed ideals. Under the impact of the cold war and the 
fear of communism, we are now passing through a period of 
great internal strain which will test to the utmost our capacity 
for mutual forbearance and for dispassionate discussion and ad- 
justment of controversial problems. 


Accent on Organization 


Our emphasis on freedom has sometimes beclouded a fourth 
important aspect of American life: the significance of organized 
effort. Discussions of freedom here give the impression that we 
are concerned, first and foremost, with the rights of the indi- 
vidual and the protection of these rights against any encroach- 
ment or control by the state, often regarded as something apart 
from, and on the whole inimical to, the individual. 


Yet one of the features of American society particularly im- 
pressive for non-Americans is the extent to which individuals 
are willing to subordinate their rights and interests, for the most 
part voluntarily, to various forms of cooperation with others, 
whether at the level of the local community, the state or the 
nation, or in a wide range of professional and service groups. 
Americans, as seen from outside, are the most highly organized 


people in the world. 


Collectivism in the United States, as Professor Currin V. Shields 
of the University of California at Los Angeles has pointed out, 
was not a reaction to “rugged individualism.” It is “a venerable 
American tradition.’”” Collectivism here is marked by the same 
preference for experimentation which is characteristic of other 
aspects of American life. ““The American collectivist tradition,” 
says Professor Shields, “is in sharp contrast to the more familiar 
doctrinaire collectivism of European socialists, just as, it might be 
added, American individualism is in contrast to the doctrinaire 
individualism of European liberals.” De Tocqueville had al- 
ready noted in the nineteenth century that American individual- 
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ism, unlike its European counterpart, has not precluded a strong 
community sense. Much as they differed about method, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson, Herbert Hoover and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, all recognized, to quote Mr. Hoover, that 
“the object of government is the welfare of the people.” 


In a period of relative stability the latent conflict between in- 
dividual freedom and collective action is concealed by a general 
sentiment of well-being and mutual respect or at least tolerance. 
In a period of crisis, such as we have been experiencing since 
1945, the conflict comes out into the open. “The degree of toler- 
ance attainable at any moment,” said George Bernard Shaw in 
his preface to Saint Joan, “depends on the strain under which 
society is maintaining its cohesion.” The most difficult problem 
we face at home today is to discover and maintain that intangible 
line which separates organized effort from totalitarianism, and 
to permit, indeed encourage, the existence of nonconformist 
thought which in every age and nation has fertilized intellectual 
life and cleared the way for new advances in human relations. 


Gift for Compromise 

kven in this critical period, however, the conflict between free- 
dom and organization may be overcome by the exercise of a gift 
which is the fifth important aspect of American life: the gift for 
compromise between seemingly irreconcilable points of view, and 
for gradual evolution as contrasted with violent revolution. Not 
that the United States has been entirely free from internal 
strife, for the Civil War, which entailed the loss of 1 million 
lives on the battlefield, was in effect a bloody revolution against 
conditions that peaceful means had failed to alter. But on the 
whole, Americans have hitherto found it possible to meet around 
a table for discussion of highly explosive issues, no matter how 
much they might seethe inside, and to adjust conflicts by peace- 
ful methods of give and take instead of by resort to force, as has 
often happened in other countries. 


The dangers of over-organization have also so far been tem- 
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pered in the United States by an unusually strong sense of per- 
sonal responsibility for improvement of the lot of human beings 
at home and abroad. This humanitarian impulse, the sixth sig- 
nificant feature of American society, has impressed even those 
non-Americans who are otherwise hostile to the United States. 
Americans respond warmly and without second thoughts to the 
needs of suffering peoples, irrespective of race, creed, or political 
and economic ideology. Some of our foreign critics contend that 
our government aid programs, such as the Marshall plan and 
the Point Four program, are not wholly humanitarian in pur- 
pose but instead are designed to achieve clearly discernible po- 
litical and military ends. This criticism, however, can hardly be 
directed at the generous contributions made by Americans of all 
walks of life to a wide range of undertakings for the relief and 
education of people in other countries whom they have never 
seen and from whom they expect nothing tangible in return. No 
nation in history has given so much economic aid to other coun- 
tries in time of peace as America, the amount of private and pub- 
lic contributions for foreign aid from 1945 to 1952 totaling $40 
billion. It can be argued, of course, that neither has any nation 
had so much to give, or been so fortunately spared the wars and 
war-produced disasters which have laid other nations waste in 
this century. But other great powers also attained great wealth 
in their heyday, yet undertook no comparable contribution to 
the common weal. 

Americans, then, can justifiably feel that they have achieved 


“a hell of a success.” 
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What's Wrong 
With Their Focus? 








FROM OUR POINT OF VIEW then, the United States, whatever its 
faults and weaknesses, is a great democracy possessing enormous 
economic strength, actual and potential; a progressive social 
system; and a dynamic, generous-minded population, highly 
skilled in the techniques of modern industry and agriculture. 

Why then, many Americans ask, don’t other people see us 
as we really are? What’s wrong with their focus? Are they the 
victims of Communist or other propaganda which blinds them 
to our true values? Are they deluding themselves for some ul- 
terior motive which for the moment escapes us? Or, more dis- 
turbing thought, is it just possible that they see some of us as 
we really are, not as we fondly imagine ourselves to be? 

In thinking about this problem, it might be a good idea for 
us to study the Japanese film Rasho-Mon. In this film a single 
episode in the lives of three human beings is shown as seen 
through the eyes of each of them and also through those of an 
uninvolved witness to the event; and each of the four versions 
is entirely different. Yet each version, if not disinterested, is pre- 
sumably at least as close an approximation to the truth as the 
individual can achieve. This basic inability of man to look at 
a given set of facts from any point of view but his own has 
tantalized other writers. Luigi Pirandello, the Italian playwright, 
inquired into the subject in Right You Are If You Think You 
Are—a play in which the skeptical mouthpiece of the author, 
Laudisi, comes to the footlights at the end of each act with the 
exclamation, “So that’s the truth—ha! ha! ha!” 
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A healthy realization that no two individuals, and consequently 
no two nations, each composed of millions of individuals, can 
possibly ever see all events in exactly the same light would be the 
first step to sanity in international relations. At present many 
Americans have a tendency to assume that nations which do not 
see eye to eye with us on all major contemporary issues are 
against us. A more optimistic variant of this assumption is that 
nations which do not agree with us do so only because they do 
not understand our motives and objectives, and that we can 
remove such misunderstandings by the proper deployment of 
propaganda machinery. 


The thought seldom seems to occur here that there may be 
honest and legitimate differences of opinion between nations as 
there are between individuals and that the remedy in such cases 
is not to enforce our opinion upon others, but to discuss the 
areas of disagreement with the greatest possible candor and fair- 
ness. William H. Whyte, Jr., in a book which should be re- 
quired reading for all those engaged in international affairs, 
Is Anybody Listening?, warns against our predilection for what 
he calls “Groupthink.” “People,” he says, ‘do not always argue 
because they misunderstand one another; they argue because they 
have different goals. These will always be a matter of debate, and 
attempts to evade it through ‘non-partisan’ communication or 
‘education’ programs simply beg the question.” 


In trying to understand why other people think of us as they 
do, it may be helpful to bear two things in mind. First, no great 
power at the peak of its success is ever loved by smaller and 
weaker nations, no matter how good its intentions may be. This 
is an occupational hazard of great powers. Neither Rome nor 
Greece, nor the France of Louis XIV and Napoleon, nor the 
England of Queen Elizabeth and Queen Victoria, nor the Russia 
of Alexander I any more than that of Lenin or Stalin, nor Ger- 
many under the Kaiser or Hitler, nor Austria-Hungary under 
Metternich, escaped the onus attached to power. It would be 
unreasonable for the United States to expect that it will inspire 
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greater affection on the part of other nations than its predeces- 
sors in world history. A great power may hope to be feared or 


respected. It cannot expect to be loved. 


Kind Words for U.S. 


Second, it is untrue that other peoples “‘hate’’ us as is some- 
times asserted by overwrought American travelers. Disturbing 
as it may be to our national ego, millions of human beings all 
over the globe actually have only a dim notion of America and 
Americans. If they do know something about us, it is usually 
through disparate shreds of information that happen to have 
come within their ken, whether Abraham Lincoln or Hollywood, 
the American Revolution or fast automobiles, limitless industrial 
production or chewing gum. Even in countries where Commu- 
nist propaganda, unopposed, has left no means untried to prove 
that the United States is a warmongering nation ruled by Wall 
Street moneybags who suck the blood of the poor, there is little 
evidence that the average man and woman—as distinguished from 
politicians, intellectual leaders and others who have the oppor- 
tunity or are under the necessity to formulate their thoughts 
about America—have a feeling of hostility toward Americans 
This is particularly striking in the case of Russia, where we have 
only scant possibilities of combating hostile propaganda and yet 
where, according to reliable observers, the Russian people remain 


both friendly and curious about the United States. 


It would be a complete misrepresentation of the attitude ol 
other nations toward this country to assume that they do not 
see our good qualities or picture us solely in dark colors. A 
glance at the considerable literature about American life con- 
tributed by non-Americans since the birth of the United States 
shows that visitors to our shores agree with us in their estimate 
of our outstanding virtues. ‘They describe us as the most pro- 
gressive people in the world, the most hard-working, and as 
superb organizers. They admire our belief in human progress, 


our profession of democracy, our sportsmanship, our social mo- 
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bility, our spirit of service, our generosity toward each other and 
toward peoples of foreign lands. 


Above all, they are impressed by our faith in the future, by 
our unquenchable optimism. A Swedish commentator, Frederika 
Bremer, said: “If you ask me what the people of the New World 
have got that the Old World lacks, then I would answer, warmer 
hearts and a more energetic and youthful way of life.” And 
another Swede, Victor Vinde, writing about America at war in 
1942, concluded: “Consciously or unconsciously it is for this 
conception of life, this indefinable joy of life, slowly emerging 
from the undisciplined capitalism of the twenties and the de- 
pression and social experiments of the thirties, that the American 
is fighting. He knows: there will be a tomorrow. And he be- 


lieves in tomorrow.” 


Words Not So Kind 

What, then, do other peoples not like about America? When 
we analyze some of their dislikes, we find that their estimate of 
our faults is not very different from the estimate we make our- 
selves—with the usual human qualification that it is much easier 


to bear criticism from members of the family than from outsiders. 


For example, the French writer Georges Duhamel, disgusted 
by a glimpse of the Chicago slaughterhouses, wrote between the 
wars: “I see men enough in America, but where are their souls?” 
Salvador de Madariaga, well-known Spanish interpreter of na- 
tional characteristics, declared during the same period that 
“Americans are boys” who need new toys and gadgets and are 
afraid to be alone for fear that they might begin to think. For- 
eign observers have complained of the American passion for 
money-making. They have claimed that here technique is an 
end in itself; that life has become too mechanized in America; 
that we have overpowering standardization not only of things 
but of people, which ultimately leads to conformity, precursor of 
totalitarianism; and that our desire for “the typically American” 


makes us fearful of “heretics.” 
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They have been struck by what they regard as our “adoles- 
cence” (others have viewed this aspect of our lives as encourag- 
ing youthfulness), as compared with other nations. Some, no- 
tably the French, have deplored our lack of perceptiveness for 
culture, by which they usually mean cultural values reserved in 
other lands for a small elite. Others have felt, with Madariaga, 
that our “combination of materialism with the gregarious tend- 
ency” spelled the doom of our growth as a nation. Still others 
found much to criticize, before and during the depression of the 
thirties, in our “irresponsible capitalism,” which a Chinese ob- 
server, No Yong-Park, described at that time as “economic 
feudalism” comparable to the military feudalism of the Chinese 
warlords. Our attitude toward our Negro fellow citizens has 
been one of the outstanding and most vulnerable targets for at- 
tack. And many foreign visitors have been repelled by what they 
call our chase for “the almighty dollar,” our passion for adver- 
tising, and our predilection to act as “boosters.” 

Most of these criticisms have not, in the first instance, been 
made by Communists or other avowed enemies of the United 
States. Some of them have come from men and women, whether 
conservatives or liberals, who felt deep admiration and affection 
for this country and hoped that, with time, we would grow in 
stature, maturity and constructive influence. Nor should their 
comments surprise readers of our own self-critics, of Thorsten 
Veblen, Lincoln Steffens and Sinclair Lewis, John Dos Passos and 
Upton Sinclair, John Steinbeck and William Faulkner. 
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What They Ask 
About Us 








WHAT WE ARE CONFRONTED WITH, then, is not an impenetrable 
barrage of hatred, but something more difficult to gauge, and 
that is an accumulation of doubts, fears and suspicions concern- 
ing our way of life, our motives, our ultimate aims. Nor would 
it be accurate to say that these attitudes toward us are restricted 
to any national group or to any social sector of a given nation. 

It has become customary here to believe that only in Russia 
is the image of the United States subjected to distortion. Yet a 
careful study of what seem to us the misinterpretations and out- 
right lies circulated by Soviet propaganda, such as that made by 
Frederick Barghoorn, former American press attaché in Moscow, 
in The Soviet Image of the United States, shows that many of 
these misinterpretations and lies are also heard in Britain and 
Syria, in France and India, in Italy and Argentina, in Spain and 
Australia. It is not in Russia alone that we sometimes feel as if 
this country were being seen through the kind of distorting 
mirror familiar at seaside resorts which twists human forms into 
ridiculous and unrecognizable shapes. 


Who Are Our Critics? 

Was it so long ago that the German Nazis described the United 
States as a “decadent democracy’’—a situation Hitler attributed 
to the presence of Negroes and Jews in our midst? Is Communist 
propaganda responsible for the fact that Peron, like Stalin, de- 
nounces American “capitalism” as a form of “imperialism”? 
What connection is there between the charges of British Bevan- 
ites, Muslim critics, French Gaullists and German neo-Nazis 
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about the alleged attempts of the United States to dominate the 
world and deprive other nations of their sovereignty? How are 
we to explain a situation where devout Catholics, fervent Com- 
munists, militant Muslims and fatalistic Hindus agree in de- 
ploring American “materialism”? And how, to look at another 
side of the picture, are we to interpret the unanimity of some 
European industrialists and Asian feudal rulers in deprecating 
the “revolutionary” policies of the United States and hoping that 
“conservatism” may come to power in Washington? 

It would be a dangerous oversimplification to assume that 
Russia and the Communists alone depict us in a false light, and 
that if we could only silence the Kremlin’s propaganda, the 
United States would forever after bask in the sunshine of uni- 
versal approval. 

Nor should we delude ourselves into thinking that a conserva- 
tive government abroad would be more likely to accept American 
policy unquestioningly than a government controlled by Social- 
ists or Communists. Winston Churchill, the moment he re- 
turned to power in October 1951, promptly showed that he would 
be a leader, not merely a follower, in the making of Anglo- 
American policy. The feudal authoritarians of the Middle East 
and the military dictators of Latin America have proved as de- 
fiant of the United States and on occasion as rabidly anti-Ameri- 
can as Communists; and, by contrast, Communist Marshal ‘Tito 
of Yugoslavia has found it possible to conduct delicate negotia- 
tions with Washington in a conciliatory spirit. The circum- 
stances of a given international situation, rather than the ideology 
of the particular government we are dealing with, usually de- 
termine its attitude toward the United States. 

It is also unrealistic to assume that only the “proletariat’’ of 
other nations, peculiarly vulnerable to Communist propaganda 
and frequently envious and resentful of the riches of the 
United States, is our principal critic in world affairs. For while 
it is true that the Communists recruit the largest number of 
their followers among factory workers and poorer peasants, they 
still have in their ranks, or have had in the recent past, some 
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of the most distinguished intellectuals of Europe, Asia and Latin 
America—writers, scientists, painters, musicians, philosophers, 
teachers. In fact it is this intellectual elite, not the Communist 
rank and file who are absorbed in the daily struggle for economic 
survival, which has expressed the harshest criticisms of American 
ideas and practices. Nor is it yet clear that those among them 
who have repudiated the Communist party, like Arthur Koestler, 
have thereby found a spiritual haven in American democracy. 

More perplexing for Americans is the critical attitude toward 
our way of life displayed by non-Communists—those elements of 
the middle class in Europe who, instead of espousing democratic 
ideals, drift into neo-Nazi and neo-Fascist movements, and those 
anti-Communists in Asia and elsewhere who, while fiercely op- 
posing communism, themselves foster fanatical programs inspired 
by racial and/or religious dogmas. Still more alarming is the 
knowledge that some of the better educated members of the 
young generation, well-favored by fortune, are known for their 
anti-Americanism, their fear of domination by the United States, 
and their search, possibly futile, to discover some “third” way 
of life which would eschew both: Sovietism and Americansm. 
What might be understandable, even if resented, on the part of 
Aneurin Bevan, the erstwhile Welsh miner, or Frédéric Joliot- 
Curie, the French scientist, becomes baffling when discovered 
among men and women who had seemed “‘like us.” It is this same 
shocked surprise at the “defection” of “one of us” which gave 
such a painful character to the Hiss-Chambers case. 


How can this be, we ask. How is it possible that other peoples 
who either won their freedom in past centuries or aspire to win 
it today, can even think that the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
are comparable? What unhallowed influence can so distort their 
judgment and becloud their vision? How explain that the United 
States, which to us is the epitome of the best features of Western 
civilization, appears imperfect in so many respects to Europe 
and Asia, to the Middle East, Africa and Latin America? What 
curious sea-change does our system undergo that makes it lack 
abroad the appeal it has at home? 
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To a considerable extent criticisms of the United States are 
based on sheer lack of information about the actual workings of 
our present-day institutions. For example, such otherwise well- 
informed peoples as the Scandinavians still know little or nothing 
about the broad program of social reforms, notably social security, 
unemployment insurance and old age pensions, which has been 
developed in the United States during the past 20 years. Lack 
of information, however, is remediable. The information services 
of the United States, both public and private, can fill existing 
gaps by regularly providing accurate and simply presented facts 
about this country. But before we try to tell our story to other 
nations it is important to discover what they think of us and 
why—and to decide, in all honesty, which of their judgments 
about the United States are based on misconceptions or outright 
falsehoods and which represent justifiable criticisms of actions 
we may find it advisable to correct. 


The main questions asked about our way of life concern (1) 
the strength of our democracy, (2) our racial practices, (3) our 
concept of modern economy, and (4) the degree of “materialism” 
in our culture. 


How Strong Is U.S. Democracy? 

To us who believe that we have created here a strong democ- 
racy capable of continuous growth, it comes as a shock to hear 
Europeans, Asians or Latin Americans casually say: “But what 
is the real difference between the United States and the U.S.S.R.? 
How can you say you have genuine freedom of speech, of political 
activity, of publication? Is it not true that because of fear of 
communism, you have come to accept as a matter of course char- 
acter assasssination without judicial protection, ‘guilt by associa- 
tion,’ loyalty oaths, gag-rules on speakers, movie actors, radio 
and television performers described as ‘subversive,’ and various 
encroachments on academic freedom? Doesn’t your emphasis 
on conformity smack of totalitarianism? How can you reconcile 
the jailing of Communists with the continued legal existence 
of the Communist party? Do you really believe that communism 
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can be suppressed by imprisonment? Or is your democracy a 
fair-weather institution, which flourished when it went unchal- 
lenged but became jittery the moment it ran into opposition?” 
And, not without wry satisfaction, some of our foreign friends, 
notably Chinese and Filipinos who recall our past aspersions on 
their political integrity, point to recent instances here of political 
corruption and of “fixing” practices in our favorite sports as 
blots on our escutcheon which we would not tolerate in other 
nations. 


In spite of these acid questions, thoughtful observers abroad 
do not believe the United States is doomed to follow the road 
to totalitarianism. They are convinced that there are enough 
healthy antibodies in our political system to combat the totali- 
tarian disease. What disturbs them is to find that few among us 
are genuinely alarmed by the rapidly changing climate of opinion 
here which causes concern even among conservatives in Europe 
and Asia. The very fact that in a short time we have become so 
accustomed to restrictions on freedom that we hardly notice them 
is, in the opinion of our foreign friends, the most alarming symp- 
tom of our present condition. They contend that apathy and re- 
luctance to fight for one’s convictions, which in other countries 
presaged the victory of totalitarianism, may engulf us too if we are 
not constantly on the alert to the need of defending freedom—and 
defending it not only in Korea, but also in the United States. 


We can answer doubts about the strength of American democ- 
racy by pointing to dozens of examples which show that the 
forces on the side of freedom far outweigh those on the side of 
repression. We can readily demonstrate that glib comparisons of 
conditions here with those prevailing in Communist countries are 
absurd and downright unfair. But propaganda alone about our 
democratic way of life will not necessarily convince our critics. 
More convincing will be steadfast, unceasing efforts on our part 
to combat encroachments on freedom inspired or justified by 
fear of communism. We have a right to ask that others should 
not expect 100 percent perfection of our democratic society. But 
if we do, then we in turn must be less rigid in demanding a perfect 
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democratic score from other countries, particularly those like 
India and Indonesia which lack the traditions of democracy and 
only within the past decade have achieved independence from 
Western colonial rule. Our friends abroad might be more tolerant 
of our shortcomings if we ourselves did not insist on painting an 
idealized portrait of the United States, completely free of human 
blemishes, and insist that it be exactly copied elsewhere. It is 
only human to doubt that any individual or nation can be the 
repository of all virtues in a world subject to ordinary frailties. 


What About Racial Practices in U.S.? 

Probably the most vulnerable of our blemishes, in the eyes 
of other -peoples, is our as yet imperiect relationship with our 
Negro fellow citizens. Nothing works so much against the United 
States in Asia—not to speak of Africa—as any indication of dis- 
crimination on the ground of color. We have yet to get used 
to the idea that the majority of the peoples of the world, and 
that means the majority of the peoples represented in the United 
Nations, are nonwhites. When Japan proclaimed the slogan, 
“Asia for the Asians,” in the 1930's, it was appealing to a deep- 
seated emotion in Asia. Had the Japanese been less ruthless in 
their treatment of the peoples they conquered, they would doubt- 
less have succeeded in ousting the white man for years to come. 
As it is, the Japanese—well ahead of the Communists—seriously 
undermined white prestige in Asia. 

There is no need to dwell on the picture of racial tensions 
between whites and Negroes in the United States as depicted not 
only by Communist propaganda but also by non-Communist 
spokesmen, particularly French and British: a picture com- 
pounded of slave labor, lynchings that go unpunished, discrimi- 
nations at all levels of society and in all spheres of activity, and 
interracial resentments ready to flare up into dangerous conflicts 
at any moment. Our own writers, whites and Negroes, have not 
minced words in revealing our racial flaws. We can counter this 
picture abroad by giving a factual account of the remarkable 
progress achieved here in relations between whites and Negroes 
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during the past quarter of a century. We can point to the steady 
broadening of political, economic and educational opportunities 
for Negroes; the growing role of white leaders in the struggle 
against discrimination; the high sense of responsibility and 
loyalty of our Negro fellow citizens who have not succumbed to 


Communist propaganda even under stress of great provocations. 


We have a magnificent story to tell which is creditable to both 
whites and Negroes—and we have not begun to tell it adequately 
abroad. Nevertheless, again and again episodes occur which mar 
and distort this story. The rear-guard struggle waged in a few 
states of the South against equality of educational opportunities 
—and waged not only by ignorant “poor whites’ but by political 
leaders like Governor James F. Byrnes of South Carolina, a for- 
mer Secretary of State—or upsurges of racial hatred that reveal 
in a grim flash the impulses of cruelty and irrationality endemic 
in every society, like the 1951 riots in Cicero, Illinois—these, 
greatly magnified by reports in the press of nonwhite nations, 
can undo overnight the patient accomplishments of years, and 
revive the latent fear that the United States, while preaching 
racial equality and democracy to other nations, in reality prac- 
tices ‘‘white supremacy.” Neither propaganda about our racial 
ideals nor denunciations of Russian Communist practices will 
set this fear at rest. Again, deeds will prove stronger than words. 
As Lillian Smith, author of Strange Fruit, has pointed out in 
an article in The New York Times Magazine, a great nation like 
the United States which still hangs signs on many doors differen- 
tiating between White and Colored must be prepared to have its 
ultimate objectives questioned by even the most friendly colored 
peoples outside its borders. 


The most important step we can take toward making friends 
for America in nonwhite areas of the world is to forbear from 
adopting an attitude of tolerance—would we like to be merely 
tolerated by nonwhites?—and deal with them on a basis of equal- 
ity, which means equality in recognizing our respective achieve- 
ments and failings. Tolerance is a form of condescension which 
can no longer be practiced by Westerners with impunity. Dr. 
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Herrymon Maurer, a former editor of Fortune, in his book, 
Collision of East and West, points out that “during the past 
25 years the conflict of East and West has been attended not 
so much by obvious economic exploitations as by hidden mental 
condescension. This condescension took the form of a one-way 
communication of ideas, a type of communication that usually 
fails unless it is backed by force.” It might be added that the 
use of force, as in Britain’s one-time rule of India, actually 
prevents communication, instead of assuring it. By fostering 
two-way communication here at home between whites and Ne- 
groes we would put ourselves in a position not only to answer 
foreign critics of our way of life, but would also richly contribute 
to improvement of the West’s relations with nonwhite peoples. 


Is U.S. Economy Revolutionary—or Reactionary? 

Another major question asked about us abroad concerns our 
concept of what a modern industrial economy should be. “Why,” 
we are asked, “do Americans say that other countries should 
adopt or return to an old-fashioned capitalism which the United 
States, with its great twentieth-century changes, itself no longer 
practices? When we visit the United States and see your Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, your modern industries, your powerful labor 
unions, your subsidized agriculture, your social security pro- 
gram, your high living standards, we have the impression that 
your country has gone through a fundamental economic and 
social revolution in the past quarter of a century. Can it be that 
you are not ready to admit the effects of this revolution? Or, 
recognizing that there can be no return to the unfettered economy 
about which some of you talk with what sounds like nostalgia, 
do you want to see established or created abroad the conditions 
you have discarded at home?” 


“But,” our questioners go on, “if you want Europe and Asia to 
travel back to the nineteenth century, then how do you reconcile 
this with the demand of your enlightened businessmen, like 
Philip Reed of International General Electric, or Nelson 
Rockefeller of IBEC, or Paul G. Hoffman, former director of 
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the European Cooperation Administration, that European indus- 
trialists, following the example of Americans, should increase pro- 
ductivity, lower prices, increase the output of consumer goods 
for mass consumption, improve relations between employers and 
workers, encourage collective bargaining, lower or abandon tar- 
iffs? If, as some of you say, Europe needs a Second Industrial 
Revolution to overcome its relatively limited productivity and 
restricted national markets, and if Asia needs a First Industrial 
Revolution to catch up with the Western world—then how do you 
expect to have these far-reaching changes carried out by old- 
fashioned industrialists in Europe who favor cartels limiting 
production and are hostile to labor, or capitalists who think 
of business largely in terms of speculation on commodities, as 
in Asia and the Middle East? You really can’t have your cake 
and eat it too. You can’t expect to build or rebuild nineteenth- 
century capitalism in Europe and Asia and have it operate with 
the efficiency and consideration for human welfare which Ameri- 
can competitive—but no longer completely ‘free’—enterprise has 
developed in the twentieth century.” 


Our Unadmitted Revolution 

To our friends abroad it sometimes seems as if we have pro- 
duced here a completely new economic organism within the 
chrysalis of the old but feel restrained, by some hidden fear, 
from shedding the chrysalis and emerging openly in our new 
guise, proud, not ashamed, of our capacity for self-renewal. Our 
friends wonder why, instead of expressing fear about the long- 
term effects of the changes we ourselves have wrought in our 
economy, we do not openly admit that the United States, in this 
century, has experienced an economic and social revolution—and 
thereby wrest the revolutionary banner from the hands of the 
U.S.S.R., which would then appear backward. 

It is the contrast between the profound economic and social 
changes that have occurred here and the antireform sentiments 


often heard in the halls of Congress or expressed in our edi- 
_torial columns that bewilders our friends and facilitates the 
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propaganda of our enemies. Whatever the Communists may say 
about the evil influence of Wall Street on American life, thought- 
ful men and women abroad are increasingly aware of the vast 
changes, wholly unforeseen by Karl Marx when he was analyzing 
capitalism in England and Germany in the 1860's, that have 
occurred in this country. If there is a time lag in appreciating 
our economic and social revolution, it is more on our part than 
on that of our friendly critics. 

Our unadmitted revolution has many facets. Contrary to 
Marxist predictions about the increasing rigidities of European 
capitalism, which in many respects were fulfilled in Europe, 
American capitalism has proved highly flexible and readily adapt- 
able to changing circumstances. The combination of managerial 
and technical skills encouraged by competition and ever ex- 
panding opportunities for education have brought about in the 
United States in the past 20 years continuing increases in pro- 
ductivity instead of a slump, and a rise in employment instead 
of unemployment. None of the principal factors of production 
employers, labor unions, farmers, government or consumers— 
has succeeded in acquiring dominant control over the country’s 
economy for any length of time. Instead, a rough and ready sys- 
tem of economic checks and balances—what Professor John Ken- 
neth Galbraith of Harvard University calls “countervailing 
power’’—has prevented conflicts over economic authority from 
degenerating into disastrous political struggles, as has happened 
in some industrial nations of Europe. 

The transformations wrought in American capitalism during 
the past quarter of a century have brought about a striking re- 
distribution of national income such as no other great industrial 
nation has yet been able to achieve. Professor Arthur F. Burns 
of Columbia University, in the 3lst annual report of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, appropriately entitled 
Looking Forward, gave figures on our income redistribution be- 
tween 1929 and 1951 which, if effectively publicized throughout 
the world, would promptly alter the prevailing concept of the 
United States as a land of frozen economic development, the 
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leader of opposition to revolution, and restore it to the role it 
has long played—the role of leadership in economic change by 
peaceful democratic means. 

In 1929, Professor Burns points out, “the highest 5 percent 
of the income recipients obtained 34 percent of the total dis- 
posable income of individuals—that is, the total of personal in- 
comes, inclusive of any capital gains but after deducting federal 
income tax payments. By 1939 their share had dropped to 27 
percent of total income, and by 1946 to 18 percent. Since 1946 
the size structure of the income distribution does not seem to 
have changed materially, so that we may regard the distribution 
in that year as roughly representative of current conditions. If 
we now compare 1929 and 1946, we find that the share going 
to the top 5 percent group declined 16 points. 

Appraising this country’s economic future, Professor Burns be- 
lieves that “if we are to look forward constructively to a material 
reduction of income inequalities in the future, we must seek to 
attain it principally by raising the productivity of those at the 
bottom of the income scale rather than by transferring income 
from the rich to the poor. . . . The paramount source of the ris- 
ing living standards of our workers and farmers has always been 
an increasing volume of production, and in the years ahead it 
bids fair to become the only source.” And he re-emphasizes this 
point by stating, when he discusses the problems that may arise 
in an economy geared for long-term defense: “If the rightful as- 
pirations of workers and farmers for better living standards are to 
be realized with a minimum of social unrest, it will become neces- 
sary to strive for even greater increases in productivity than have 
ruled in the past.” 

Professor Burns does not believe that any rigid formula 
defining the respective roles of government and private enter- 
prise can be evolved in a period of rapid internal and external 
changes. “The broad trend of development in a_ progressive 





economy,” he says, “is towards sharply increasing emphasis on the 
service industries, and the government is merely one of the major 
channels through which the public’s demand for services is satis- 
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fied. An economy undergoing rapid industrialization and urban- 
ization increases the interdependence of men—their exposure to 
the wisdom and enterprise, also the folly and indolence, of their 
neighbors. Social and economic problems arise that cannot be 
handled adequately by private enterprise. With the spread of 
political democracy the demand increases for collective action to 
broaden educational opportunity, to improve sanitation and 
health, reduce slums, conserve natural resources, eliminate or 
regulate private monopoly, supervise banks and insurance com- 
panies, protect workers against the hazards of unemployment, 
and so on. Thus the line separating private enterprise and gov- 
ernmental responsibility is constantly redrawn, the range of gov- 
ernmental activities broadens, and a ‘mixed economy’ comes into 
being.” 

The key phrases in Professor Burns’ analysis—‘‘the rightful 
aspirations of workers and farmers for better living standards,”’ 
“a progressive economy,” “the spread of political democracy” and 
“collective action” to broaden opportunities and improve social 
conditions for all—are in harmony with the concepts of mid- 
twentieth-century society held by the non-Communist, noncon- 
servative parties of Western Europe such as the Labor parties of 
Britain, Holland and Norway, the Socialists of Sweden and 
Denmark, of France and West Germany, and the social-minded 
Catholic groups ranging from the Mouvement Républicain 
Populaire in France to the left wing of Premier Alcide de Gas- 
peri’s Christian Democrats and even the more outspoken ele- 
ments of the clergy in Spain who are urging improvements 
in the living standards of the workers. Meanwhile, the Labor 
and Socialist parties of Europe have moved closer to middle-of- 
the-road thinking in the United States as they have assumed re- 
sponsibility for government, as in Britain, Holland and Norway, 
or have come to play an important part in political life, as in 
France and West Germany. 

Closely linked to questions about our political, economic and 
social democracy is the attitude of other nations toward what 
they call American “materialism.” Many of our friends, as well 
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as our foes, contend that Americans are interested primarily not 
in spiritual and cultural values but in material gains—in earning 
a lot of money so that they can acquire as many material posses- 
sions as possible: houses, automobiles, vacuum cleaners, refrigera- 
tors, plumbing equipment, and gadgets of all kinds. We our- 
selves foster this impression by the advertisements, picturing a 
householder’s dream-world, which are carried in our large-circu- 
lation magazines, notably Time and Life, seen by many abroad— 
advertisements that stress the desirability and even the sheer 
necessity of owning material possessions of all kinds if one is not 
to suffer an intolerable sense of deprivation. 


Are Americans Materialistic? 

This impression is reinforced by the rich-looking settings of 
many Hollywood films, which foster the belief abroad that most 
Americans live in the luxurious ease of urban penthouses and 
impressive country estates, with never a care about the sordid 
details of the daily grind, familiar to most human beings, of 
making both ends meet. Our comic books, our stories about teen- 
age use of narcotics, our high divorce and suicide rate, give other 
peoples the impression that we have an excessively mechanized, 
dehumanized, mass-production life. Nor do we encourage other 
peoples to form a different concept of our civilization when we 
admit that more money is spent here annually on liquor and 
cosmetics than on books, paintings, music and other nonmaterial 
objects. Only the relatively small number of foreigners who are 
able to come to the United States on extended visits can discover 
for themselves that most of our people, while infinitely better 
off than the rest of the world, live in relatively modest circum- 
stances and that large numbers of us do find increasing satisfac- 
tion in intellectual and cultural pursuits. 

To us it seems obvious that the impression of the United States 
as a blatantly “materialistic” nation completely overlooks many 
features of our life. It overlooks the nonprofit, volunteer activi- 
ties for the benefit of the community in which so many of us are 
engaged and from which we receive no rewards except in terms 
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Ned White in The Akron Beacon Journal 


“Looking a gift horse in the month.” 

















of personal satisfaction—civic and charitable enterprises of all 
kinds. Nor does this impression of us take into sufficient ac- 
count the generous desire of most Americans to aid, with no 
thought of material return, the helpless of other lands. 

The English philosopher Bertrand Russell, who never hesi- 
tates to act as an astringent critic of the United’ States, has 
pointed out that “a great deal of nonsense is talked about Ameri- 
can so-called ‘materialism’ and what its detractors call ‘bathroom 
civilization.’ ’” He does not think Americans are any more “ma- 
terialistic” than other peoples. ‘A willingness to sacrifice income 
for idealistic reasons,” he contends, “is at least as common in 
America as in England,” and “the belief that Americans are 
fonder of money than we are is mainly inspired by envy.” Writ- 
ing in the same vein, Perry Miller, professor of American litera- 
ture at Harvard University, says that the level of life in the 
United States “excites simultaneously both revulsion and envy,” 
and that “all too often European criticism of America is a trans- 
parent effort to deny to the common man in Europe what he, 
transported to America, believes he has achieved or can achieve.” 

It may be well for us to remember that we, too, are often in- 
clined to speak critically of the “materialism” of other peoples. 
By this we mean such things as the alleged acquisitiveness and 
stinginess of the French, the desire of British workers for free 
teeth and spectacles, or the eagerness of underdeveloped lands to 
obtain the mechanical prerequisites of modern industry and 
agriculture. We do not sufficiently take into account that for 
them, as for us, machinery and money are means toward the 
end of improving their living standards, not necessarily ends in 
themselves. With all our generosity, we too often assume that 
money is a panacea for the difficulties of poorer countries; that 
a check or a financial appropriation can settle almost any prob- 
lem; and that Iran or Indonesia, not to speak of Russia and 
China, might change their political course if they only received 
a sufficiently large loan or grant from the United States. This 
point of view was strikingly illustrated during Iran’s oil nation- 
alization crisis in 1951, when it took us a good deal of precious 
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time to understand that the Iranians would rather let their oil 
fields go to wrack and ruin than leave the Anglo-Iranian Com- 
pany in control of their single most important national resource 
and that no amount of American money would stop them from 
carrying into effect a deeply felt conviction compounded of 
national revolt against foreign intervention and a desire for inde- 
pendence from all outside pressure, no matter how benevolent. 

While it is untrue that Americans are solely preoccupied with 
the acquisition of material goods, we often create the impression 
abroad that our judgment of the ability of other peoples is based 
primarily on their capacity to manufacture and to purchase 
products which in our opinion would enhance their living stand- 
ards: bathtubs, radios, television sets, washing machines, and 
so on. It seldom occurs to us that the British or Indians, Rus- 
sians or French might prefer to earn less money and enjoy more 
leisure rather than work harder in response to special financial 
incentives for the purpose of buying more things. For example, 
Anne O’Hare McCormick of The New York Times reports the 
surprise of a prominent American when he learned at a meeting 
with a group of Labor party back-benchers that “they were not 
interested in the gadgets—refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, tele- 
vision sets, etc.—that typify the American standard of living.” 
What they want, he found, “is a well-organized Socialist state 
where the people live on a modest scale, with a 35-hour work 
week, leisure and sports for all and security in old age.” 

It is not our enemies alone who chide us about our “material- 
ism.” Queen Juliana of the Netherlands, on her visit to the 
United States in the spring of 1952, stressed the need for spiritual 
values and suggested the desirability of avoiding the tense and 
worried life of modern industrial communities which tends to 
transform people into “nervous wrecks.” John Foster Dulles, 
former Republican adviser to Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
declared in Philadelphia on April 14 that the world’s troubles 
are caused primarily by those who think and act in terms calcu- 
lated on a purely material basis. The United States, he said, ‘‘is 
today less liked, more isolated and more endangered than ever 
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‘and pass the ammunition.” 


before in its history” because the gifts made since World War II 
have not included “the spiritual values that count most.” A 
Catholic priest who had experienced Chinese Communist rule, 
Reverend Leo O. Sullivan, writing in The Commonweal of May 
9, 1952, believes that if we want to defeat communism, “we must 
turn our backs on the bourgeois type of Christianity, which is 
just a shade or two better than the materialism of our earth- 
bound Marxists, and turn our faces toward a ‘whole-souled per- 
sonal ascent to Golgotha.’” 

In discussing the relative materialism of the United States 
and of other nations, it might help if other people would under- 
stand that we do not live by mechanical gadgets alone, and if we 
for our part would be willing to see that nonmaterial achieve- 
ments may be more significant to other nations than the creation 
of industrial production or even an increase in living standards. 
We might then find it easier to answer their second set of ques- 
tions—this one not about our way of life, but about our policy 
in world affairs. 
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What They Ask 
About U.S. Policy 








IT MAY SURPRISE US, after first hearing that our way of life is 
to learn that one of our 


, 


regarded abroad as too “materialistic,’ 
gravest weaknesses, according to some of our foreign friends, is 
an exaggerated idealism in world affairs. The United States, we 
are told, has a distressing way of seeing the world in terms of 
black and white, with no capacity to distinguish the wide range 
of shades in between. Other nations, it is said, are always de- 
picted by Americans as either devils or angels, but never as plain 
garden-variety men and women, some of whom may be good and 
some evil. If we become interested in an international issue, so 
the indictment runs, we cannot deal with it calmly and deliber- 
ately. For us every issue becomes the occasion for an impassioned 
crusade. We cannot judge: people and events in realistic terms 
of military power, economic factors, strategy. We have an irre- 
sistible impulse to explain every move we make on the world 


scene in moral terms. 


Hare and Tortoise 

This moralistic attitude, our critics contend, causes us to 
overlook the realities of international life and to miscalculate 
ends and means, to the detriment and even the jeopardy of na- 
tions whose cooperation we seek. Our outspoken idealism, 
our impetuous desire to carry out every program we favor as 
quickly as possible, whatever the obstacles in the way, cause 
older, more slow-moving nations to regard the United States as 
a bull in a china shop. Yet just to show that what you see de- 
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pends on your angle of vision, newly independent nations in 
Asia and peoples seeking to free themselves from colonial rule 
charge that Americans, betraying their anticolonial tradition, 
have now lined up with the imperialistic nations of the West and 
are trying to keep the lid on a world in ferment. Thus the 
United States is pictured as both hare and tortoise. Western 
Europe thinks we go too fast; Asia, the Middle East, Africa, 
Latin America think we go too slowly. 

True, our friends in other countries welcome the far-reaching 
change that has taken place in United States foreign policy since 
1919, when we refused to join the League of Nations. Our 1945 
decision, which now appears irrevocable, to abandon isolationism 
and neutrality for cooperation with other nations in time of 
peace as well as in time of war, and then to use our vast resources 
to aid the international community both against external aggres- 
sion and against economic perils, has been widely hailed. 

Our friends wonder, however, whether our recent conversion 
to the concept of international cooperation is due more to fear, 
first of German nazism, then of Russian communism, than to a 
deep-seated belief in the necessity and efficacy of working con- 
tinuously with other peoples even when no dramatic emergency 
is in sight. They are afraid that our tendency to see the world 
struggle for power in terms of demonic forces assailing Western 
democracy and free enterprise may prove our, and their, undoing. 
This tendency, it is true, fills Americans with a dynamic cru- 
sading spirit which an old-fashioned power struggle might fail 
to inspire. But some of our friends fear that once the demons have 
been exorcised—once the Germans and Japanese have uncondi- 
tionally surrendered, or the Russians have grown more mellow— 
and it becomes clear that the world continues to be plagued with 
problems, we may throw up our hands in despair at human 
wickedness and withdraw once more. They do not believe that 
in an era of atomic warfare the United States could possibly 
return to old-fashioned isolationism. But they are afraid that 
we might then turn to a form of “isolated interventionism,” a 
policy of “going it alone,” with no concern for the interests or 
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objections of our allies—in effect a nineteenth-century imperial- 
ism in the atomic age. 


Differences of Degree 

The divergence between the United States and other non- 
Communist nations in their interpretations of the character, dan- 
gers and promises of our times is one of degree rather than of 
essence. During the interwar years many countries now “on our 
side” were far more clearly aware than the United States of the 
perils of German nazism, Italian fascism and Japanese military 
totalitarianism. But at that time their Cassandra warnings left 
most of us unmoved and produced little action on our part until 
the witches’ cauldron had boiled over in Europe and Asia. Today 
these countries do not quarrel with our dire forebodings about 
the dangers of Russia and of communism. 


But none of our actual or would-be allies see Russia and com- 
munism exactly in the same focus as we do. Because we have 
never suffered invasion and threats to our very survival, we are 
unfamiliar with the constant anxieties that have become flesh 
and bone of European and other peoples trampled by conquerors 
through centuries. Now that we feel the atomic age has brought 
the threat of devastation to our own shores, we turn out not 
unnaturally to be more apprehensive than other nations, to 
whom an “armed peace,” the equivalent in other ages of “cold 
war,” is more familiar than it is to us. From our point of view, 
first Hitler and the Japanese, now Russia and the Communists, 
are not merely new aspirants to world power but possess an evil 
quality so much outside the range of our experience that we can 
only explain it in superhuman or else subhuman terms. 


Our non-Communist friends, rejecting in world affairs the 
Zoroastrian concept of the struggle between good and evil, do 
not believe that all the troubles and anxieties of the twentieth- 
century world are due solely to the machinations of the Russians 
and the Communists. They are just as aware as we are that the 
Russians and the Communists take advantage of existing malad- . 
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justments, but they believe that these maladjustments were in 
the making long before 1917 and that even if Karl Marx had 
never written Das Kapital and Lenin had never established the 
Third International in Moscow, Europe and Asia, the Middle 
East, Africa and Latin America would still be faced today with 
far-reaching political, economic and social problems. Just as they 
did not share our glowing hopes that the World War II victors 
could transform Germans and Japanese overnight into genuine 
practitioners of democracy, so they do not believe today that the 
overthrow of the Soviet government or the suppression of Com- 
munist parties would automatically solve the problems facing 
our generation. As evidence of their conviction they point to the 
difficulty of inculcating democratic ideals and practices among 
the Germans and the Japanese. They also stress the fact that our 
opposition to communism in West Germany, in France and 
even in predominantly Catholic Italy has encouraged not a 
rebirth of democracy but the emergence of neo-Nazis, Italian neo- 
Fascists and French nationalists, who are also commited to au- 
thoritarianism and because of their extreme nationalism are also 
opposed to the United States and to their countries’ participation 
in the North Atlantic coalition designed to defend Europe against 


Russian aggression. 


Over the long run the real enemy, according to our non-Com- 
munist friends, is poverty, which everywhere is exploited by 
Russia and communism. Even in the most highly advanced in- 
dustrial nations of Western Europe, poverty dampens the spirits, 
frustrates the initiative and kills the hopes of the masses of the 
population, leaving them exposed to the propaganda not only 
of the Communists, who appeal mostly to workers, peasants and 
some intellectuals, but also of the Nazis and Fascists, who appeal 
to war veterans, small business men, white-collar workers and 
university students. Any campaign against Russia and commun- 
ism which puts so much weight on the creation of armies and 
the production of armaments as to reduce the already modest 
flow of consumer goods at prices the average family can afford 
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is, in their opinion, doomed to failure and may in fact deliver 
Western Europe to the Communists without the appearance of 
a single Russian soldier west of Berlin or the firing of a single 
shot. 

That is why, while our friends agree with us on the necessity 
of producing military strength sufficient to hold Russia at bay 
should it attempt armed aggression, they do not believe that 
arms alone will do the job. They fear that once the NATO mili- 
tary machine is in high gear, it will be difficult to resist the 
temptation of allocating more and more of the world’s skilled 
manpower and scarce raw materials to arms production, leaving 
civilian consumers to face ‘an increasingly bleak standard of liv- 


ing, with no hope of future improvement. 


Is U.S. Too Impatient in Europe? 

Some of our European friends, while agreeing on the need of 
a North Atlantic armed coalition to avert Russian aggression and 
on the desirability of greater unity in Western Europe, believe 
that the United States is too impatient, expects other nations to 
move too fast, and may endanger joint action by pressing its allies 
too hard for changes in their foreign and domestic policies. 
Americans are so accustomed to living in a country of continental 
expanse, unhampered by tariff barriers, that they find it difficult 
to understand why European peoples, with a long history of 
struggle for national independence, do not promptly achieve the 
political and economic unity attained by the American republic. 

Queen Juliana, referring to this problem in relations between 
Western Europe and the United States, said in New York on 
April 8, 1952: “One of our Western weaknesses is our under- 
rating the value of the factor of time. Of course, acting quickly 
on the spot and to the point is right in all those cases where one 
is sure of what one does. But rash and ill-considered action is 
often wrong. In the terrible hurry in which we live today we are 
constantly tempted to take rash decisions. A hasty action is 
dangerous, and forcing a situation is always wrong. Let us take 
time and cultivate patience and yet be always on the alert.” 
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“THIS WILL KEEP OUT COMPETITION" 


Herblock in The Washington Post 











When Americans say to Western Europe, “Integrate or perish,” 

and urge abandonment of national sovereignty and national tar- 
iffs for the sake of athieving a European community with a 
common market, our European friends are apt to ask whether 
the United States is ready to follow its own advice and also lay 
aside sovereignty and tariffs for the sake of creating with Western 
Europe a still larger and more powerful Atlantic community. 
To put it more bluntly, they feel that what is sauce for the goose 
should be sauce for the gander. 

Nor do all Europeans agree with the United States about the 
measures of defense proposed by Washington. Some of them 
believe that in our haste to create an armed force capable of 
checking Russia, we have acted unwisely in demanding the re- 
armament of Germany and in seeking the cooperation of Franco 
Spain in what we describe as a “coalition of free democratic 
nations.” Others fear that in spite of our oft-proclaimed desire 
to use NATO solely to prevent war, not to attack the U.S.S.R., 
the United States may at some future time want to apply military 
pressure on the Kremlin and thereby involve its Western Euro- 
pean allies in the war they want to avoid most of all. Europeans, 
moreover, do not believe, as do some Americans, that even the 
overthrow of Stalin would bring about fundamental changes in 
the Soviet system, and are more inclined than Washington to try 
out the possibility of “co-existence,” provided the U.S.S.R. re- 
frains from military aggression. Although Europeans would agree 
with Americans that negotiations with Moscow have so far proved 
not only extremely difficult but also sterile, they are more favor- 
able to their continuance than we are. While Washington’s 
policy is to create “situations of strength” from which the West 
could talk with Russia on a basis of power equality, Winston 
Churchill has suggested that the two processes—creation of 
strength and negotiation—should proceed side by side. 

But if Europeans think the United States goes too fast in Eu- 
rope, they are even more alarmed by what they regard as our 
undue impatience in colonial areas. Until recently the United 
States, itself the product of revolt against Britain’s colonial rule, 




















had urged the need for sclf-government by colonial peoples and 
had insisted, often on the basis of scanty information, that Britain 
should give up India; France, Indo-China; the Netherlands, the 
Dutch East Indies; and so on. After some vacillation, Washing- 
ton also came out in favor of independence for Israel and Indo- 
nesia and granted independence to the Philippines in 1946. Be- 
cause of our anticolonial policy, the Western colonial powers had 
come to regard the United States as a great threat to their im- 
perial possessions and authority—almost as great as the U.S.S.R. 
Americans, in the view of British, French and Dutch spokesmen 
—among them Professor André Siegfried, noted French historian, 
who is otherwise friendly to the United States—has had a dis- 
ruptive influence on the colonial world. 

According to this indictment, Americans give the natives 
“ideas” about the possibility of attaining higher standards of 
living, education and political independence; they introduce in 
their own enterprises in colonial areas practices which encourage 
native unrest and challenge the authority of colonial administra- 
tors; and they create the danger that the Western powers will 
ultimately have to surrender their possessions and privileges in 
Asia, Africa and the Middle East, thereby losing economic and 
strategic advantages which, they assert, are important not only 
to them but to the stability of the entire world. They fear, more- 
over, that the Americans who, unlike the Russians, can offer tech- 
nical facilities and money to colonial peoples, will benefit by the 
liquidation of the West’s empires, taking over for their own profit 
the oil, rubber, tin and other strategic resources which Britain, 
France and the Netherlands would be forced to abandon. 

Regarding the United States as “revolutionary” in colonial 
affairs, Europeans who desire to preserve colonial rule where it 
still exists demand that Washington should go slow in its support 
of native peoples—or else take the risk of losing in Europe the 
support of its key NATO allies. A good example of this situation 
is the case of Tunisia, a French protectorate. When the Tunisian 
nationalists, who are pressing the French government for reforms 
that would pave the way to independence, clashed with the 
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French authorities in 1952 and requested the United Nations 
Security Council to consider this conflict, described as a threat to 
international peace, France, contending that the controversy 
was a matter of domestic jurisdiction, asked the United States 
not to support the Tunisian nationalists, whose cause meanwhile 
was being pressed in the United Nations by 11 Asian and Middle 
Eastern nations led by Pakistan. Faced with a choice between 
offending France or offending the nations of Asia and the Middle 
East, the United States decided to abstain from voting. As a 
result the Tunisian appeal was not placed on the agenda of the 
Security Council. The United States has recently supported not 
only France in Indo-China and French North Africa, but also 


Britain in Iran and Egypt. 


Is U.S. Too Slow in Colonial World? 

The growing tendency of the United States to side with the 
colonial powers rather than with the colonies has caused the new 
Asian nations, as well as peoples still under colonial rule, to feel 
that this country, once in the vanguard of the anticolonial move- 
ment, has suffered a case of arrested anticolonialism. As they 
see it, Whenever a crisis arises in Asia, the Middle East or Africa, 
some Americans, even among the best informed, react by saying 
that the United States must take “strong action” to prevent an- 
archy, for example at the Suez Canal, and to defend territories 
whose peoples “are not yet ready for self-government” or whose 
governments “are incapable of providing adequate defense,’’ as 
in Iran and Egypt. 

This reaction on our part may seem natural here at a time 
when national security considerations tend to overshadow our 
former concern with the future of colonial peoples. But to the 
colonial peoples our current arguments for the maintenance of 
the colonial system during the ‘“‘cold war” sound like another ver- 
sion of “the white man’s burden,” and seem to contradict our own 
policy in granting independence to the Philippines in 1946. The 
leaders of Asia, the Middle East and Africa ask whether, in ac- 
cepting the “go slow” policy of the Western colonial powers, the 
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United States is not merely taking over the heritage of empire 
which Britain and France are no longer financially able to carry. 

We can argue convincingly that this country is not imperial- 
istic. The United States does not need additional territory and 
can obtain the raw materials required by our industries through 
the ordinary channels of trade, without having to assume the 
administration of colonial areas. We can also point out the re- 
luctance of the American people to take on additional commit- 
ments abroad. Asians, Middle Easterners and Africans who have 
been inspired by the American revolution and by Lincoln’s eman- 
cipation of Negro slaves are ready enough to believe in our good 
intentions. But they do think good intentions must be imple- 
mented by deeds. And the deeds they see, such as the shipment 
of American arms to help French forces in Indo-China and the 
building of American air bases in French North Africa, give them 
the impression that while Americans still talk the language of 
anticolonialism, they have in practice aligned themselves with 
the colonial powers. When we urge the leaders of Asia, the Mid- 
dle East and Africa to join us in fighting for the cause of freedom 
against Russian totalitarianism, they ask what we plan to do 
about making them free first. And they are apt to lump the 
United States with Britain and France in their criticisms of the 
West. 


Anti-Foreignism, Not Anti-Americanism 


Deplorable as this attitude may seem to us, it would be wise 
to understand here that while anti-Western sentiment has been 
unquestionably sharpened and organized by the Communists, it 
antedated the propaganda of Lenin and Stalin and is by no 
means identical with communism. This sentiment, which is 
antiforeign, not merely anti-Western, might easily turn against 
Russia as much as against the Western nations if the Russians 
display in Asia the overbearing mien and the contempt for non- 
whites which in the past characterized the majority of Western 
colonizers. It would persist even if the Kremlin were atomized 
tomorrow. The link between Russia and the underdeveloped 
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areas of Asia and the Middle East is forged not so much by Com- 
munist ideology as by deep-seated suspicion of the West. 

Americans, obviously, cannot eradicate this common denomi- 
nator of anti-Westernism by turning against Western civiliza- 
tion. But we can vlunt its impact if we rid ourselves of the as- 
sumption that our way of life, which is unique even by Western 
standards, must be regarded as the only pattern for all peoples, 
no matter how much they differ from us. No spectacular ges- 
tures are required to achieve this purpose. Much can be ac- 
complished to reassure peoples who are suspicious of the West 
by simply avoiding criticism or deprecation of customs which 
seem strange to us but which on closer examination are found 
to be suited to their traditions. Instead of demanding conform- 
ity to American standards of democracy, productivity and hy- 
giene, which in most cases are unattainable because of lack of 
money and technical skills, we would find it fruitful to welcome, 
show interest in, and encourage the variety of human experience 
that contributes to the richness of world civilization. 

Nor do we gain much when we appeal to Asia, the Middle 
East and Africa by frequent comparisons of our way of life with 
that of Russia. This comparison seldom redounds to our bene- 
fit. First, the peoples of lands which are still less developed than 
Russia do not find Russian living standards as low as we do. 
When we tell them that the average annual per capita income 
in the United States is $1,500 as compared with $300 in Russia, 
they are not shocked—for they then compare the $300 Russian 
income with $50 for China, $27 for India and $30 for Indonesia 
(or even $150 for Spain) . Second, they are better aware than we 
are of the many practical obstacles which make it difficult, per- 
haps impossible, for less industrialized nations to match Ameri- 
can living standards. For differences in climate, in natural re- 
sources, in the health and stamina of peoples, in their level of 
technical skill, may make the American promise that any nation, 
if it works hard enough, can become like the United States, a 
cruel because unattainable mirage. 

Third, being aware of these obstacles, the peoples of under- 
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developed areas still remain eager to improve their lot. When 
they hear from us about what the Russians have achieved in a 
quarter of a century—inadequate as this may seem to us—they 
find encouragement in the Russian experience. Far from reject- 
ing it because it is not up to American expectations, they want 
to study it for such lessons as it may hold for them. They are 
even more eager to learn from us, but wonder whether the United 
States is so far ahead of them as to discourage imitation. They 
welcome American aid under the Point Four program, but only 


»rovided no political strings are attached. 
oD 


Should U.S. Intervene? 


In Europe and in the colonial world, as well as among us, 
there is a lively debate as to the extent of American intervention 
in the affairs of other countries. Should the United States in- 
tervene at all—a little—a lot?) Does American intervention con- 
stitute a new form of imperialism? 

In the closely knit world of the twentieth century domestic 
affairs have become so closely intertwined with foreign aftairs 
that it is increasingly difficult to draw a line between the two. 
Since the United States, through no choice of its own in the first 
instance, has become deeply involved in the foreign affairs ol 
many countries all over the globe, it is natural that on many 
occasions, foreign policy decisions directly affect domestic issues 
in the countries receiving American military or economic aid. 
Even if the United States should revert to isolationism, its ab- 
stention from participation in world affairs would of itself be 
a form of intervention. 

The question, then, is no longer whether the United States 
should or should not intervene, but how and for what purpose. 
Should Americans urge “peasant revolutions” in underdeveloped 
areas, as proposed by Justice William O. Douglas? Or should 
we support the existing order, as the United States has done with 
Chiang Kai-shek in China, Emperor Bao Dai in Indo-China, Dr. 
Syngman Rhee in South Korea? Should Americans favor con- 
servatives in Western Europe, or should we be more friendly to 
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Socialists, as in West Germany? Should Americans seek the de- 
struction of all Communists, irrespective of whether or not they 
support Russia, or should they work with anti-Stalinist Commu- 
nists, as in Yugoslavia? 

These are questions which go to the very heart of the twentieth- 
century struggle for power between contending ideologies. They 
also go to the very heart of our own debate in this country about 
political, economic and social issues. Because of this, different 
answers are given by different Americans. Until we can come to 
an agreement here as to the kind of society we want to have at 
home, we can not be clear in our minds as to the kind of society 
we want to intervene for abroad. For the time being there will 
be a tendency in the United States to follow a piecemeal policy, 
based on expediency, not on carefully-thought-out principles, of 
supporting those regimes which seem most helpful to our over-all 
objective of checking Russia and communism. Our friends in 
Europe and in the colonial world realize this. But they suggest 
that if for strategic reasons we decide to support Chiang Kai-shek, 
Bao Dai, Franco and Tito, we might do well to abstain from 
justifying our decision by appeal to lofty moral principles, for 
we might thus endanger the ultimate efficacy of these principles, 
on which our struggle against Russia and communism is based. 

We can thus see that wherever we turn all over the world the 
United States is confronted with dilemmas, with harsh choices 
between what is ideally desirable and what is currently practi- 
cable. Our friends berate us for undue idealism—yet they would 
be the first to regret it if Americans became so cynical and dis- 
couraged as to abandon all hope for future improvement in world 
affairs. For our’ idealism, which is often irritating to other peo- 
ples, has served, and can serve again in the future, to stimulate 
action and achieve results that older, less dynamic nations may 
not have the vitality to contemplate. It is important for us to 
learn that idealism without power to implement it may prove 
useless and even dangerous. But it is also important for us, as 
well as for our friends, not to forget that power without idealism 
can be ruthless and destructive. One of our tasks in the years 
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ahead is to discover the right combination of idealism and power. 

But whatever we do, we must be prepared to be criticized by 
one side or the other. If we please France, we may displease 
Tunisia and the countries of Asia and the Middle East. If we 
please Egypt, we may displease Britain. If we please Germany, 
we may displease France. A mature nation, like a mature per- 
son, must be prepared to take the consequences of decisions it 
considers advisable under given circumstances, and to risk criti- 
cism, Opposition and even hostility. It is utopian to demand a 
foreign policy which would please all the world all of the time 
and invariably win us friends. 

The charming actress Lilli Palmer tells a story that might be 
useful to our diplomats, our Congressmen, and our voters. As a 
child, she once complained to her mother that some of her little 
playmates did not like her. Her mother, undisturbed, tersely re- 
plied: “Everybody’s friend is everybody’s fool.” 
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Rewriting 
America’s Promises 








EVER SINCE THE FIRST EXPLORERS and pilgrims came to our shores 
America has been a promised land. The Statue of Liberty, hold- 
ing aloft its indomitable torch, has symbolized to all the world 
hopes of freedom, progress, prosperity to be found in the United 
States. “America -was promises,” says the poet Archibald McLeish. 

Over the years, despite problems, failures and disillusionments, 
these hopes have to a remarkable extent been fulfilled by immi- 
grants who came here from all corners of the earth and joined in 
building a great society in the New World. This society found 
room for their diverse traditions and talents, ‘yet left on all of 
them, even the most recent arrivals, the distinctive imprint of a 
new nation—the American nation. 

Now that the United States has irrevocably assumed its part 
as a member of the world community, we have a natural and 
commendable impulse to extend the promises which once beck- 
oned those who sought a haven in the New World to all the in- 
habitants of the Old World. It has not taken us long to dis- 
cover, however, that the task of fulfilling promises within our 
borders is far simpler and more manageable than that of extend- 
ing them to the rest of the universe. We do not command abroad 
the political authority we have at home. We do not have the 
possibility in other countries of swaying votes, building up party 
alignments, influencing public opinion, directly affecting the 
press and radio, which are open to us here. True, we have at our 
disposal a most powerful instrument—our position as the mighti- 
est financial and trading nation of the twentieth century. 

But economic power, as we have also discovered, has its limi- 
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tations. There is a point beyond which no nation, no matter 
how dependent it may be on our material support, will go if it 
has reason to believe that further concessions on its part will 
diminish its political independence or will cause such a decline 
in its economy as to endanger its social stability. Nor are we in 
a position to force on other countries internal changes which 
might enable them to use our aid more effectively. Unless we 
resort to dictatorial methods, thereby belying one of America’s 
basic promises—that of protecting the integrity and independence 
of all nations—we must rely on the less direct, more subtle and 
far slower methods of diplomacy with which we have as yet only 
limited experience. 

In the course of our far-flung postwar negotiations, from 
Greece to Japan, from France to Yugoslavia, we have begun to 
discover that America’s promises cannot be thrust indiscrimi- 
nately on other countries. In fact, some of these promises, even 
if they could be fulfilled, might do more harm than good to the 
beneficiaries of our generosity unless they have been carefully 
prepared in advance for such fulfillment. Of what avail is it to 
promise radios, television sets, washing machines, refrigerators, 
to people who do not yet have electricity? How helpful is it to 
orate about freedom of the press to people who cannot read? 
How efficient is it to ship tractors to people who have not been 
trained to use machinery, for operation on soil which may suffer 
rather than benefit from their use, when perhaps slightly im- 
proved customary tools may increase agricultural production? 
How realistic is it to urge fundamental economic and social re- 
forms in other countries if we are not prepared to accept the 
possibly revolutionary political consequences of our proposals? 

What promises, then, can we make with some expectation that 
they will be fulfilled? Let us discuss them under six main head- 
ings: 

1. Political Democracy. We cannot promise to establish in 
other countries political institutions modeled on those of the 
United States. No amount of exertion, skill and expenditure on 


our part can duplicate in countries unfamiliar with the experi- 
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ence we ourselves inherited from England and, in a larger con- 
text, from Western civilization in general the conditions that 
proved peculiarly favorable to the development of political de- 
mocracy in the United States. When we have tried to do this, 
even under circumstances over which we had most control, as in 
postwar Germany and Japan, we have discovered that while we 
can give other peoples the forms, the outer trappings and rituals, 
of democracy, we cannot give them the content. This they alone 
can develop if they want to—and that is a fundamental “if.” We 
cannot start revolutions in other countries. What we can do is 
not to oppose leaders who are endeavoring to reform conditions 
we ourselves recognize to be obsolete and oppressive. 

We can promise that if other peoples are willing to go through 
an experience comparable to our own—if over a considerable 
period of years they are willing to assume opportunities for uni- 
versal public education, the protection of political and other 
minorities, the untrammeled formation of more than one party, 
the encouragement of a sense of public service—we shall do every- 
thing within our power to help them make the best of such op- 
portunities. We can offer to share the experience of our business- 
men, our labor leaders, our teachers, our social workers and 
others in our communities who are engaged in the multiform 
task of fostering democracy. But it is they who must decide that 
they want political changes in the direction of democracy and 
who must shape to their own ends such lessons as they wish to 
learn from us. Nor should we feel that a decision by another 
nation not to copy our institutions represents a slur on the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

2. Economic and Social Institutions. We cannot promise to 
establish in other countries an economic and social system 
modeled on that of the United States in the same way as an 
American businessman may promise to set up in India or Brazil 
an industrial plant modeled on his own. Human institutions are 
not factories. Our economic and social institutions, like our po- 
litical democracy, are the product of conditions peculiar to this 
country, conditions that are in many respects unique and cannot 
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be reproduced elsewhere with machine-like precision. As George 
Keith Funston, president of the New York Stock Exchange, has 
pointed out, “American capitalism is as American as apple pie.” 
We cannot merely transfer American capitalism to countries 
which either have allowed their capitalism to fall into desuetude, 
as in Europe, or have never experienced it, as in Asia, the Middle 
East and Latin America. Nor is anything gained if we disguise 
the inability of other nations to duplicate our production and 
distribution standards by grants or subsidies which may merely 
postpone necessary internal transformations. 

We can promise that if other countries are willing to strengthen 
their economies by various means—land reforms, abolition of 
production and distribution cartels and labor restrictions, over- 
haul of obsolete taxation systems, eradication of illiteracy, im- 
proved conditions of rural credit, road-building and sanitation, 
introduction of electricity, and a dozen other measures fitted to 
their particular requirements—we shall help them to the extent 
of our ability. We can promise not to assert, on grounds of mili- 
tary necessity, prior claims to the strategic raw materials they pro- 
duce and may need for their own economic modernization and 
development. 

We can promise that if they agree to give reasonable protec- 
tion to the investments of our private investors, on terms no less 
favorable—but not more favorable—than those given to the pri- 
vate investors of other nations, we in our turn shall not insist 
that their governments accept our concept of competitive enter- 
prise. We can promise not to block, directly or indirectly, what- 
ever measures they regard as necessary for the transformation of 
obsolete or backward economies into modern systems, even if this 
should involve the introduction in one form or another of what 
we Call socialism. We can promise that if other countries make 
an effort to improve their internal economic conditions, we shall 
endeavor to facilitate their exports to the United States as well 
as to other world markets and shall not discourage or prevent 
these exports out of deference to some of our own domestic pro- 
ducers, as Congress has done, for example, by restricting the im- 
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portation into this country of cheeses produced by friendly na- 
tions—Canada, the Netherlands, France, Denmark and Italy. 

This is not a revolutionary program. Those of our business- 
men who have had experience in Western Europe and Asia dur- 
ing the postwar years clearly see that mutual accommodation of 
diverse economic and social systems, rather than the imposition 
of the American system on other nations, is the most likely pros- 
pect for the future. They do not regard it as either practicable 
or desirable to have the United States become a mere source of 
handouts to countries facing economic difficulties. They empha- 
size the necessity of pointing out to the governments of such 
countries that if they are to absorb American aid effectively, they 
will have to make fundamental changes in their own tax and 
production structure, even if this does mean disturbance of capi- 
talist, as well as labor, interests. And they urge the American 
public to recognize the sadly neglected fact that we cannot have 
exports unless we are much more willing than we have been in 
the past to increase our imports. 

Nor is it any longer as difficult for us as it once was to live in 
friendship, or at least without mutual recrimination, side by side 
with nations whose economic and social institutions differ from 
our own. After years first of bitter criticism, then of resigned 
headshaking and viewing with alarm, about British socialism, we 
have come to accept it as a feature of the world landscape, and 
we have even begun to understand that the British Conservatives, 
confronted by the country’s long-term deep-seated problems, 
would be unable, and are in any case not ready, to discard the 
principal changes effected by the Labor government. Nor have 
many Americans balked at Washington’s policy of doing business 
with Franco Spain and with Communist-ruled Yugoslavia. 

3. Americans and Reforms. We cannot move into other coun- 
tries, like a clean-up squad, to effect such internal changes as we 
think might be of direct benefit to them, and of indirect benefit 
to us. If we do so, no matter how pure our intentions, we shall 
promptly be accused, and not only by Communists but most 
vehemently also by conservative nationalists, of unjustifiable in- 
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terference in other countries’ affairs, of “imperialism” and “dic- 
tatorship.” 

We can undertake to view with sympathy efforts made in other 
countries to bring about reforms, and not be deterred by the fact 
that these reforms also have the support of Communists. For 
example, when directly confronted with the problem, we have 
recognized the necessity of carrying out land reforms in Japan 
and South Korea, even though we recognize that land reform 
alone, if unaccompanied by literacy, agrarian mechanization, 
the development of light industries and other measures, will not 
solve the problems of underdeveloped nations. 

Land reform is not revolutionary. In 1951 the United States, 
after having for years left the initiative of land reform propa- 
ganda to the U.S.S.R., introduced a sweeping land reform pro- 
gram in the United Nations Economic and Social Council. Wash- 
ington hopes that this program can be carried out without the 
forced collectivization and political dictatorship which have 
marked land reform in Russia, Eastern Europe and Communist 
China. In South Korea, once a truce has been concluded, the 
United States will have the signal opportunity of completing the 
kind of land reform it considers practicable under democratic 
conditions. Americans familiar with Korean conditions urge that 
to eliminate any possible accusation of American imperialism, 
such a program should be sponsored by the United Nations. 

4. Relations with Labor. We cannot move into other coun- 
tries to check the abuses of a belated or arrested Industrial Revo- 
lution and to improve relations between employers and workers. 
Since we ourselves are still divided—as foreign visitors are quick 
to note—about the role labor should play in modern society, 
intervention by the United States in the industrial affairs of 
other nations might cause more harm than good. 

We can undertake to view the interests of labor in other coun- 
tries with at least as much sympathy as the interests of employers. 
We can use our influence to persuade industrialists and bankers 
in countries to which we are giving financial aid that it is to their 
own advantage—as it has proved to the advantage of our most 
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enlightened industrialists and bankers here—to give workers an 
increasing opportunity to share in the fruits of expanded pro- 
duction and thereby acquire a stake in the well-being of their 
nation’s economy which would act as a safeguard against the 
pressures of communism. 

Our industrial and financial leaders, who believe in the flexi- 
bility and further potential growth of democratic capitalism, 
could constitute themselves a new corps of economic diplomats, 
They could persuade their opposite number in other countries 
that increased productivity, permitting the output of more goods 
at lower prices, would bring within the reach of workers the 
consumer goods, better housing, improved school, hospital and 
other community services which today represent the core of the 
American worker’s high living-standard. American labor leaders 
have shown the way by telling labor leaders of other continents 
that although they are by no means entirely satisfied with exist- 
ing conditions in the United States—who ever is?—they intend to 
bring about improvement by peaceful negotiation with employ- 
ers rather than by resort to class war and totalitarian methods. 

This, also, is not a revolutionary program. The need for it has 
been recognized by so realistic a capitalist statesman as Bernard 
Baruch, who in an interview with Marguerite Higgins published 
in the New York Herald Tribune of August 15, 1951, said: 
“The masses everywhere are on the trek and cannot be stopped, 
for the common man has learned that he is essential to modern 
total war. The democracies must turn their backs on the era 
when the masses were exploited and downtrodden. It must be 
our crusade to get the masses on our side everywhere in the 
world.” 

5. How Much Armament? We cannot promise to take upon 
ourselves the task of defending by force of arms all countries 
which feel menaced by Russia and/or communism. If we tried 
to carry out such a promise, the United States would have to 
assume political obligations and military burdens far in excess 
of those borne by Britain in the heyday of its empire. In the 
Victorian Age several other great powers were in existence and 
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proved capable of helping to maintain a balance of power, not 
only in Europe but in other parts oi the world as well. The 
United States does not need to assume the role of residuary 
legatee of all previous great powers and their colonial empires 
with the exception of Russia and Communist China. Now that 
other nations, both our former allies and our former enemies, 
are recovering {rom the aftermath of World War II, they will 
become increasingly capable of assuming their share of whatever 
armament obligations we jointly decide are necessary to check 
Russia and communism. 

We can promise to give help against aggression by Russia or 
any other great power, as well as against subversion by commu- 
nism or other totalitarian movements, to any country which de- 
sires to defend itself. We must not look upon the armed forces 
of any nation as mercenaries whom we shall furnish with arms 
and other war materials, thereby conserving our own manpower, 
but as teammates in the tasks of collective security, jointly shar- 
ing with us the hardships, sacrifices and safeguards. We must not 
expect them to fight or to man bases solely for our sake, any more 
than we help them solely for their own sake. But we can expect 
them to fight for the sake of maintaining a collective-security sys- 
tem sponsored by the United Nations, which they would regard 
as a form of insurance for themselves as well as for us. 

This, again, is not a revolutionary program. We have already 
inaugurated it through our historic decision of June 25, 1950 
not to embark on the Korean war as a national undertaking but 
to place our armed forces, which constitute the bulk of the forces 
engaged in Korea, at the disposal of the United Nations. We 
can follow the example we ourselves set in Korea by similarly 
fitting the European army, which SHAPE is in the process of 
forging out of the national armies of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization members, within the United Nations framework. 
We would thereby take a great step forward from the national 
armies and the temporary coalitions of the past toward the inter- 
national force, dedicated to defense of the world community 
against aggression from any quarter, which the builders of the 
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League of Nations and the UN have regarded as an essential 
feature of an effective international organization. 

6. Underdeveloped Lands. We cannot promise to rehabilitate 
and develop, singlehandedly, the economies of all underdevel- 
oped lands opposed to Russia—least of all if we should insist that 
uncompromising opposition to Russia and unquestioning ac- 
quiescence in all our policies must be an essential precondition 
of our aid, as some of our Congressmen urged in 1951 when aid 
for India was under discussion. There is a powerful appeal for 
us in the prospect that the United States, which has proved so 
successful in developing the American continent, might now set 
forth to apply its pioneering spirit and technological experience to 
Asia, the Middle East, Africa and Latin America. This would be 
the realization of a dream nurtured by some among us—the dream 
of “the American Century,” with a benevolent United States 
shouldering a new “white man’s burden,” and conferring the 
benefits of the American way of life on backward peoples. 

But not only would the realization of this dream entail ex- 
penditures which Congress hitherto has been unwilling to en- 
visage. It has also become abundantly clear from the experience 
of the postwar years that other countries, no matter how much 
they admire American democracy and hope to benefit by the 
lessons of our technology, are by no means prepared to become 
mere carbon copies of the American system. They want to be 
free to choose whatever economic and social practices seem best 
adapted to their needs and traditions, and to use those technical 
experts—not necessarily always American—whose particular 
knowledge seems most valuable at their given stage of agricul- 
tural and industrial development. 

We can promise to give such aid as we believe to be within 
our capacity to leaders of underdeveloped areas who are ready 
to introduce political, economic and social reforms which would 
make our aid useful to their peoples. At the same time, to avoid 
the possibility that the grant of American aid might be attacked 
as “imperialism” and “intervention,” we would be well-advised to 
channel as much of our assistance as possible through the United 
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Nations and its affiliated international agencies like the Food 
and Agriculture Organization and the World Health Organiza- 
tion. 

In short, America’s promises to the rest of the world need to 
be rewritten, not in the language of old-fashioned nationalism 
of a “take it or leave it” policy, but in terms of twentieth-century 
international cooperation, based on the interlocking concepts of 
self-help and mutual aid. It is tempting for a great power to 
play the role of Lady Bountiful, and brush aside the counsel of 
weaker nations for the sake of what it regards as “the larger end” 
—all too often identifying its own national interests with what is 
quite honestly conceived to be the interests of the universe. We 


shall constantly have to be on guard against this temptation. 


Mingling with the World 

Our main preoccupation in the next 50 years will not be to 
discover how we can transpose our way of life to other conti- 
nents, by force, diplomacy or financial inducement, but how we 
can fuse the civilization developed here with other civilizations 
of the world in such a way as to strengthen the fabric of inter- 
national society. The variegated interests of men transcend the 
boundaries of nation-states. In the battle of ideas we shall not 
succeed if we plead for universal allegiance to the American idea, 
which can no more encompass the universe than the Russian, 
British, German, French or Indian idea. At issue today is not 
the need for international cooperation—this is now accepted— 
but its degree at any given time and in any given place. 

If we are to make friends for the United States, we must learn 
to understand and get along with other peoples—not merely ex- 
pect them to understand and get along with us. We must be 
careful not to adopt a fundamentalist policy of perfectionism. 
We must not demand unconditional surrenders and abject ac- 
quiescence. ‘To the making of foreign policy we must bring our 
traditional skill for pragmatism and experimentation. “The 
spirit of liberty,” says Justice Learned Hand, “is the spirit which 


is not too sure that it is right.” 
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To succeed, we must remedy two of our national shortages. 
An impatient people, we must acquire an infinite fund of pa- 
tience. A nation with a brief history, hitherto remarkably free 
from setbacks, we must acquire a sense of historical perspective. 
But we have one great asset which should serve us well—our still 
lively belief in the perfectibility of man. This belief, provided we 
avoid the pitfalls of dogmatism, could rekindle the hopes of an- 
cient nations, worn by age-long struggles. On this belief we are 
wagering our own destiny and that of the rest of the world. 
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RUSSIANS AND AMERICANS spend millions a year trying to know 
and instruct each other. On such things Canadians and Ameri- 
cans spend mere hundreds of thousands. Unthreatened Ameri- 
cans have in general known little of Canada, whereas for three 
and a half centuries worried Canadians have had to be informed 
and alert against wars, filibustering and various forms of avowed 
annexationism—what Americans have called the fulfillment of 
their Manifest Destiny. Since the Treaty of Washington in 1871 
Canada has not greatly feared annexation by force, but the same 
years have exposed her to a potent menace in the irresistible flood 
of American books, periodicals, films, broadcasts and television, 
largely propelled by advertising, that threatens to submerge dis- 
tinct Canadian existence. In that flood the cult of the present 
and the emphasis on change eat away the foundations of tradi- 
tional, enduring values essential to national culture. 

Even if Canadians twist awry what they cannot help but see 
foreshortened in the United States, for Americans they come 
nearer than any other people to answering acceptably Burns’ 
prayer for the power to see ourselves as others see us. 

What do Canadians fear in us? A great deal is fear of the 
consequences from our astonishing ignorance of them and their 
circumstances, for again and again the United States has injured 


* This article is excerpted from an editorial in the June 7, 1952 issue of 
the Saturday Review, “Report from Canada.” 
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Canada economically either without knowing it or with only 
some minority pressure group knowing it. The recent dishonor- 
ing by Congress of the freer trade policies that we have been al- 
most forcing on the rest of the world and, in the case of Canada, 
of our specific trade agreements with her, serves as vivid confirma- 
tion of the image built up by similar behavior in the past. 

Another set of fears is political. Our simple assumption that 
Canada will view foreign policy precisely as we do has been very 
tactfully exposed in its simplicity by Prime Minister Louis S. 
St. Laurent, Secretary for External Affairs Lester B. Pearson, and 
other cabinet ministers, without much apparent effect on the 
United States. 

Dean H. A. Innis of the University of Toronto, president of the 
American Economic Association, has said in a recent pamphlet, 
The Strategy of Culture: “Under the American Constitution 


reliance on force has become increasingly necessary, whereas un- 


der the British, . . . force has been increasingly subjected to the 
authority of Parliament. A general as prime minister of England 
would be unthinkable, . . . whereas in the United States a gen- 


eral as President has been regarded almost as a rule.” 

For a final political example, some Canadians refuse to visit 
the United States and more are reluctant to because of our im- 
penetrable and unpredictable admission procedures. Canadian 
diplomatic protests and publié agitation about this matter have 
had next to no publicity in the United States. As has been said 
in Canada, a religious sect or a trade union can command more 
attention. 

At the moment, Canadian fears are emphatically cultural. The 
central theme of the recent so-called Massey Report, product of 
a costly, prolonged and thorough investigation by the Royal 
Commission of Canadian Arts, Letters and Sciences, was defense 
against the U.S.A. 

The truth seems to be that whereas the Canadians know all 
the worst in us, we do not know even the best in them. If we 
could keep our tempers about their wry reflections of us, they 


could teach us a lot. 
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